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INT>RODUCTlON 




to ,19 March 1976 to consider 
g Education* for International 



1. A group of 13 experts met at Unesco House '^J 
ways of iihplementing the Recommendation cofifi 

Understanditig, Co-operatipn and Peace and Education, relating 'to Human Rights "and 
Fundamental Freedoms, adopted by the General-Conference at its eighteenth session. 
This instriiment, the 4iext of^which appears in Annex !, is 'referred toVhereafter as 
"the Recommendation orf international education", \ V or -simply as "the Recomm.endatron" 

2. The meeting was convened by the Director-General Jn purSuance'of resolution 1.26 
adopted by the General Conference' at its . eighteenth session in November 197^- 

The experts, who came from 13 Member States and who participated in a priVate,^ 
capacity, are listed in Annex II.* AJ-so attending were four observers, two ben^^ 
eficiaries of Unesco fellow§)iips awarded in the framework of th.e Associate Schools 
Project and an auditor, whose names aire also given in Annex II. ■ o * ' ■ 

3. Th^ meeting was opened on behalf of -the Director-General' by. Mr. D.V. Irvine j 
Chief of the Section of Education* for international Co-operation and Peace. 

Mr. Irvine stressed the ''importance of the meetiji^ as the first to be organized by 
Unesco on the aM^il^atfidh of the Recommendation. Tracing the background of the . - 
Recommendation,*^^ rec£^Lied thctt a first attempt to pre^ajre such an instrument -had 
b^en made by Uriest^p nearly t30 years Earlier. .This initii^^v^nture , however, did hot 
come to fruition. In th^, f Gdlowing years, the idea of prep>rXng.an iriternational 
instriiment . on education jWfr international understanding slipped into the" background 
while Unfesco'fe^other'' activp,ties to promote such -education deveiopeS" in vigour and 
effectiven.ess.^These 'activities helped to build up a substantial body of ideas. 



expefienqe and'. evidence be' 
education to >promote interi 
also helped •to prepare ; the 



General Conference, at ,.its ^qiv^nteenth session, to make a new effort to prepare a 



Unesco instrument in tW8. 
technical an^ practical 
Recommendation would be 



field. In addition, they provided muclP^f the theoretical, 
foundation for the Recommendation. Implementation of the 
a"*task^of great magnitude requiring sustaijned effort by all 
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(1) The term "infernati 

see especially parajgr 

(ED-76/CONF . 629/COL. 6 ) 




on *the object-ives, content, methods and materials of 
al understanding and respect of human »righte . They" 
in and provide the impetus for the decision of the 



who are concerned with .eiucat ion, from the policy-maker to the individual teachei?. 



Dnal education" is employed in the Recommendatidn itself;, 
aph 1(b). . ; 
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_What^-v/as^eded, in f act , was a transformation of ^ducatidji] 
impleftientation had already Tpgen taken in" some Member 'States , 



First steps towards 
In conclusion, the 



n- 4. • r. * o -G'^^ r^r-* ill owluc riciuucx- oiiates . in Conclusion, the 

,Director.Gen%;.al's proposals for fature action by Unesco concerned vith the' RecL 
tS 'n5T"'f ^Th. meeting of experts would help to increase the' 'oS 

turn and impact of the moyement for its implementation'. • * ' 

h., At the ope'aing session the fi)llowing officers -were elected.: " ■ 



Chairmaii : . 
' -Vide-C)iai^an^: 
Rappor-beiir : 



Mi-. Dennis^ C.U. Okoro' (Nigeria) 
Ms. Egfeter de-Zavaleta (Argentina^ 
Mr. -P.K.C. Millinsi (.United Kingdom) 



5. 



• The- main -working document was the' Recommendation -itself 5n addition, the ' * 
, experts w«re provi4fed with* a discussion guide/papers presenting preliminanr 
Sts!f^r^' - ^^^'^"'^'"°"^. °' P-ticipahts W;a .numbJ of 5£re^.e 

6. ■ |he first day of the meeting was. d^e voted to a general d^scUssjLoBv' thereafter, 
•nf ^^^"J"?"^^^" giv^n- to implementation of the. R^commendatioli in various areas 
° - P^^"^^^» secondary' and .higher, educatibti-and out.bf-school- i»iucation 
for ydung people and 'adults - and to educati6nal equipment and materials .Educa- 
tional r^aearch. national action and. international co^Speiv^tlon. Se fe^erCi' " 
^riSi^an" ^^^.^^'^r^^-^ of prejarin^ the finS te^k ofth'.^epoft, 

S iftii " Rapporteur and discuss^d'in 

• session. The final report \f the meeting,^ as approved subseaueritlV 
by.the-Chairman and the Rapporteur, follows. While it. i^ellects ^^^^iews eS^^^^ 
in the course of discussij^p. tt^is :dbes\of&ce*arily mean that.all X idS^f 
suggestions presented in ft were support«l/e:ih..i^dividu,i .participant 
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. "^^^ a meeting of experts on educa- 

^^^^^iflj^^.^'^^^^''^^^ with particular reference to 

mom; »4^«bivi,;c education, convened, by jgpe$coV i'n 1970 (document ED/MD/IT). 
The sugge^tjionS -,,^d conclusions of thi3:\e^ifer meeting were in general endorsed 
, V parfcicip€«its i^j. the meeting on.th^ ReQomm|ndation. . enaorsea 
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; I. General Obsfeirva tions 



\ 



significance of the Recommendation . h ^ 

The Recommendation is a strategf'c stWiement of the highest- importance. " It i^ 
unique among- international irfstiyiimeAts on education in thalT it goes much farther 
than any other in asserting 'tha^t ^udation on h\iman rights mu6t be k vital **and inte- 
^rsQ. part of international ediKiation.*' ^.It also pj.aces strong emphasis on active 
participation by individuals, Unocal groups and communities in efforts' to deal vith 
global problems. In every fiel(S. and at. all levels of -ecjucation it will serve as a', 
legitimizing force for i'ntfnsifi^d action to develop international education. » 

Terminology ^ • . ^ < , * . ' ; . 

2. The^phrase "international education" (s'ee Retiommendation, paragraph 1(b)) should 

* be ^onsidfered to embrace the entire range! of the Recommendation's concerns and 

to cover as well the meanings associated^ with 'such terms as "development education" ' 

and "glabal edud^at ion" which have come 'into us^e in recent years. 'It'WQuld be advan- 

tageous'if "internationals education" or its equivalenrt in other languages could be 

used in the sense in all Member States.^ / 

* ' * ."• 

Some factors bearing on implementation 

■ ' / ' , '' ■ 

3« Certain general conditions or circumstances may fayoui: or impede application of; 
the Recommendation. * ' • • , ^ ■ 

U. National policy, as represented by, for example, a nation's constitution and 
educational legislation, obviously will have diVect and important effects on 
implementation of the Recommendation. In som'e Member States, national policy reflects 
principles that are set out in the Recommendation and th:j.s will favdicr its implemen- 
tation. Of prime importance for the development of international e^iiication are 
equality of educational opportunity for all, regardless of race or national .origin, 
sex, religion, social c5r material status; frefe and compulsory primary and secondary 
education; .a language or languages of instruction commonly understood .and used by 
students,^ ' and a humanistic approach in education. ' ' . 

V ' ' ' ' ■ 

5. ■ Implementation of the Recommendation will stand a greater chancy of success when . 

policy-making and policy-implementing agencies and institutions have dovetailed 
their planning sjbrategies, s.o that government departments. National Commissions for 
.Unesco, regional or State educational authorities, teacher-training institutions, 
teachers* associations , schools and school services, non-government al organizations, 
lab(aur unions, the 'mass media and religious institutions are involved in co-operative 
interrelated ventures. 

. ■ ■ • ■ 

6. Among the obstacles to international understanding and realization of the prin- 
ciples of human rights are sueh problems as those mentioned in paragraph* 6 of v 

the Recommendatiori^ war . for purposes of expansion, aggression .and domination; . 
colonialism and neo-colonialism, racialism, fascism, apartheid and ideologies vhii^i/( -fj 
breed national and racial hatred. International education, as is stated in the'^^r '' >^ 
Recommendation itself , should contribute to "the struggle against these evils. The^^^ 



(V) The. te!rm students is used in this report to denote, any one, of whatever age 
Y r.eceiving formal education. ' 4 
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need for international s-olidarity in' solving guqh problems should be stressed, and 
due attention should be given to rec6nt and current international action-to deal 
InH relevant -resolution's adopt^ed by the United ffations 

and other international org&izations. including those on peace, human rights the 
econonlic rights and duties of States, the new international economic or^er Ld 
racialism; progress in peaceful coexistence an4 dgtente; new proposals on dis- 
armament; the Helsinki Conference^ on European Security and Co-operatioA tod other' 
significant events in. the domain .of international relations. . \\ 

7. .International educatioh canr be developed in different ways .' For exan^ple . in 

sonie countries r perhaps especially newly- independent countries emerging fnom 
colonial domination - t^ere ois a-'need to strengthen the sense of national identity 
and_ unity. Emphasis must therefore be placed on education concernirtg national 
?rnS- r structures, culture and history. Just the opposite may be true 

in othef countries. One aim may be to foster .communication and ^mutuai respect • 
between different cultuiral, groups of the nation.. The study of local and national' 
problems can lead on to an examination of the' international dimensions of the same' 

^Ln^ri^v- ""f^r' • " that international education 

should be linked to community issues and national realities. 

8. The weakness of ^int^rfe^tional education in many countries and the difficulties • 
f1mv°!f^^^^^°'''''"'^^•* r^*^"'' "^^^ existing structures and programmes indicate that 
u^ii^nv^!i^ ■ ""h Recommendation may in numerous instances depend 
upon overall educati,onal reforms, ' ■' , v, 



Pre-Prim ary, Primary and Secondary 'Education 
General observations . : . . / ' 



I ^' • ? effectiveness of international education :;in:.promoting internation^ under^ 
standing co-operation, peace and human rights derives to a large exigent from 
the climate^of life in the school. It should be -^bnducive to 'the growth/of under- 
standing and respect Tor all peoples; a grater s^^se of responsibility' ^ow^d Lss 
privileged groups of people or ' countriesj^conviction that it is necessaS^^o - 

sn^^n/^''f'^'^''*^''r ' ^^^^ °^ ^^^^^^^ skins need^ f^problem- 

solving and ratiqnal decision-making; ^e participation in the affairs o? school 
and society; and a spirit of co-operatSSW^, / !=cnoox 

; . " ' • / 

10. The objectives of international education should permeate the /entire curriculum 

^ _ and not merely form part -of one or two courses in the field of history and 
ciyic. education, as has often been the case. All disciplihes . including mathematics" 
science and physics, as well as many combinations of disciplines. can'mLe a sig- 
nificant _ contribution. _ The possibilities of such coQtributions should be assessed 
with a view to furthering the. aims of the .Recommendation, 'it is important to emi^lov 
appropriate, teaching methods a^d techniques (such L problem-griented ap'rolches 
aSi^'T/ti^ help students .todersta^d theJJorld aro^d them. ' In 

addition. If the school ,is to prepare students to .^s'sume their responsibilities at 
tu'-t ; and_ international levels, it sfipuld provide , them with opjor- 

^°^^';*^^ePf^=^Pation through such means as free, discus si on in the classroom 
and active involvement in improving^the well-being cf the school aiid the con^iunity! " 



conflict between the notion of 
iltivating the spirit of inter- 



11. Many teachers are concerned about the possible 
, _ solidarity, which ^is an essential factor in c..„.......^ ,,,, inter- 
national understaiiding. and that of competition, wiiich is inherent, in ^he ex^nation 
system on Which most , school . prograxmnes are based. ' Examinations §i still St^ t^e 
O S^nt""' t° -f-^e students' knowledge and progress. CoS^equenti;. teachers 

ERIC - ^ " tend to.-consider gy learning activity which is not subject to ' 
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. ^ examination as being irrelevant or of low priority. For this- reason liiany educators 
feel that intemiational, education will be furthered if its suiDj^ct-matter is included 
. in examinations, particularly those leading to certificates,. diploinfi.s .and .degrees . 

' [ \ ■ ' ' ^ • " ' ■. 

12. it has been observed' that there is sometimes an imbalance in the proportion of ^ ^ 

men and women teachers at the various- levels of education. In many instances 
most teachers at the primary level are wom^n and at the secondary and higher level 
. are .men. This situation may have undesirable effects . For , example, it may strengthen 
Omong children stereotyped ideas about ^he respective roles of men aAd women in 
. society. In ad(iition, psychological problems may be generated in some children who ^ 
are. almost exclusively in contact with women and their values in the early stages of 
'life and education 'and with men and .their values at later stages. International 
■ educati6n and educati€>n in general would benefit fro^ a balanced distribution of men 
and women teachers at all levels. • • * 

'\ 13. The quality of the home/scTiool relationship is of great significance for inter- 
national education. Efforts should be made to ensure that it is a positive 
relationship in which parents Mght develop an interest in the aims of international : 
education through the experience of their children. Ways* sljould >be sought .to ♦ 
strengthen parental participation in school programmes of international education. ^ ; 

. ' . . ' . ' ' . ^ \ 

l\. International questions should be dealt with in a spirit of. realism. In teacn- ( 

f ing about the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, for example* the 

limitations as well as the. strengths of these internati^al organizations should be 
examihed objectively. Over-idealization often leads to exaggeratedxexpectations and 
ultimately, when such expectations are inevitably disappointed, to d\sillijsionment 
with these institutions arid their efforts. Particular problems in' this respect are" 
. posed by education coilcerning the fundamental principles of ^uman rights the approach 
to which should be firmly based on factual knowledge and r^al situations ^d which 
should call into play a variety 'of analytical skills. 

15. Another area which deserves, special attention is that o-f education for peace. 
Although in some countries it is an integral part 'of school prpgrammes and * 

presents no special problems, in, others it has been observed that\students are un- 
certain about the concept of peace. Their images of war, on the other hand, are 
specific and concrete. In these instances it is necessary to develop teaching 
methods which will make the' meaning of peace clear and vivi.d.^ In particular, ways 
should be found to convey effectively that the goal to be attained is' not merely 
an avoidance of war but rather the achievement of a just and universal peade based ' •. 
on recognition of the equal- rights of nations and peoples. 

16. The teaching of modern languages caA be especially important in iViternatiTsnal 
education. . .\rn^ addition to the teaching of the mother tongue, mo}pe schools 

should provide studients with the opportunity to learn-one or more languages, parti^- 
cul&rly language^ of wide international communication. Language courses should be. 
designed not .only to de,velop proficiency in linguistic skills but al^o to provide a 
broader knqwledge aqd understanding of the traditions;, culture and way of life of 
' the peoples -v^ose language is being studied. ^ ' < ' . . • . * 

17. ^uch interesting and effective work is already being done in international 

^ education. In. a great many countries, however , only a minority of students, 
teachers , lecturers^ inspectors and administrators are involved. ' There may be a risk 
^ that this minority, may become a separate "in-group" practising its own-rform of V 
elitism, with- .a widening gap between it and an indifferent or even hostile majority. 
A possible further difficulty . is to determine what eyen^such a minority can be 
expected to accon^lish within an educational system which may stress, or even over- 
stress, the acquisition of knowledge and other skills leading to diplomas or other' / 
O certification, and which is itfielf but one part of a society coijditioned by the 



interplay of economic, environmental and political forces'. .The attitude of students, 
teabhers aii A parents may be that anything which does not he^p tli^' student through 
examiriations and improve his employment prospects is a'waste of time. '. In these' cqp- 
ditions it is hard for the minp^rity in ,the vanguard to feel secure, to est*ablisri coa- ^' 
tinuity oOf effort and to make much lasting headway.' ' • ^ • - 

. ^ * ' ■ " ' ' . . 

Pre-school education • - ^' . 

* ■ * * ■ ■ • • ■ \ 

18. , Research iji'dicates that many, enduring attitudes are formed in the first five 

. yekrs of the child's existence. * Pre-school education within the ^family as well 
^ as in such pre-school educational establishments a^ ^t he ^'kindergarten , can therefore - ^ 
.^be, of prime importance in furthering the aims of into^cnatibnal educati-on. Essentially, 
what is needed ^ at the pre-school level is a stimulating- environment f or' hialthy social 
^d emotion^ growth in which children can le'arn to Jive harmoniously togethejr- an| 
■can acquire basic attitudes of emphaty, solidarity' and co-operativeness before the 
educational .accent shifts, at the primary level, to the formal aequisition of learninff- 
gkiJ-ls. ' , . < 

19. The influence of figures of authority/ usujilly the parents, is decisive at t}v.s*v 
stage in forming the child's outlook. ThuA, as stated in paragraph 2k of the#. \f 

Recommendation, the attitudes^ of parents are' an j^ssential factor . in the education of 
children and special attention should be. given^to the^ preparation of parents i'or 
their role in pre-school education. In an ever-increasing number of countries the • " 
influence Q.f televisipn is also- very strong. Figuratively speaking, .television may 
in fact b^ the only "parent" at home mwth .of the time. While it can have a negative 
effect^- for example, by the constant portrayal of viplence'or the perpetuation of 
undesirable national and ethnic stereotypes -'its pota^tial for good .is almost limit- 
less-, as the educational television programmes of some countries have demonstrated. - - 

26. In addition to the part it plays, in persona,lity development and the inculcation 

V of fundamental values, pre-school education can also help children to -gain 
experience in- conflict -resolution and problem-solving. It is self-evident that v. » 
constructive experience of this kind at an early age is a useful preparation for - 
participation in conflict-resolution and problem-solving at latter ist ages and at. other 
levels . ' ■* ' 1 

21. As to specific content, one of the chief centres of interest at the pre-schpol 
level can be .ap. introductibn to the lives of children in other countries. ' 

Learning ^through stories, picture hooks, songs and the like can be enhanced by ^ 
exchanges of messages and materials with schools in other countries and observahc'e 
of such wofld events ts International Children's Day which will'help to' develop a 
sense of soli darity^ with children of other land^. V - ■ • 

Primary education < ^ 

. ' • f ■ ' 

22. As pre-school education»is institutionarlized and generally avai liable oqly in the 
developed countries, it is all the more imperative to ensure^ that the founda- 
tions of internatiorral understanding and respefct for human, rights are firmly laid at 
the primary level. The importance of "what j^is .done at this stage is further ir^creased 
by the fact that many of the world's children receive, no other formal education and 
that many of them do not even complete their primary education. . - 

23. Each school discipline,, and many combinations of disciplines, can matte an appro- ..• 
priate contribution. Since it is often tlje. case that many and not infrequently ^ 

all subjects are taught by one teacher, the • ability .of thai person , to interpret the 
curriculxom in the lightgjlt international education is of .Crucial importance. There- 
fore sufficient^ flexibi^P||r of curricula "and 'syllabuses is necess^ary'^ permit innova—^ 
tions by the teacher and a.ctive participation by -.students. ^ . > 
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2U. The primary stage is particuliarly suitable for fostering ^Wderstanding and 
i 'respect* for all peoples ,^ their cultures, civilizatidnfe , values and ways of life, 
injcluding domestic ethnic cultures and .cultures of pther nations" (Recommendation, , 
paragraph It has already been noted that many life-long attitudes are shaped 

in tke early years^of childhood. Negative or hostile attitudes toVards other cul- 
tur^L or racial groups^ may already have taken root by the. tiijie the child- enters th^ 
^primary schools One task may therefore be to coimteract such attitudes^ through pro- 
grammes dealing wit^h other peoples and cultures. It isl important not to over- 
emphasize the merely^ jcurious ,, quaint or exotic; instead, stress should be laid on. 
the common realities of life and of the human situation. For this .purpose there is k 
'a-marked need for such suitable reading materials as collections of well-illustrated 
stories aboi^t the life of children in' different coimtries tp be more widely available 
than • at present. The production of; materials of this kind is a task in which ^esco's i 
assistance would be useful. ' 

25« -The basic concepts with which the Recommendation 'is concerned - ;f or examjlle , 

international co-operation, peace, human rights, solidarity - can be presented 
/' an'd interpreted in understandable terms at the primary level. Pupils should also 
le arn of the existence of such international instruments as the United Nations 
Charter, the Uni vers al^Declarat ion of Human- Rights, the Covenants on H\unan Rights and 
the International Cofiiventioti on the Elimination of all Formsr of Racial Discrimination 
The cpntent o£^th*ese documents can be*, woven into teacliing in many ways. The basic 
'*.i<ieasi' however," need to be translated into terms that are witKin the intellectual 
and affective grasp of pupils through soimd pedagogical approaches. 

As far as possible c;,oncepts should be linked to the, children's own situation, 
experience and environjaent . For exafflpl.e7 a view fb "treating awareness of 

"the increasing global interdependence between nations and peoples** (Recommendation, 
paragraph U(c)), t<^achers can draw, attention to ^aaniliar raw materials^ oi* manufac- 
tured, products, which are of foreign origin. This approach may be used to illustrate' 
globai ^relationships arid the worlcings of world trade and also to serve as the point ' 
of departure for the study of other countries and cultures. 

Secondary education ; v. , 

27. > Learning is cumulative, and .international education at the secondary level 

should build uporl "t.t hat carried out at the . primary level. At this stage the 
curriculum of fjfers a wider tange of possibilities . ^Cognitive aspects of international' 
education can/be trfifated with greater sophistication. ' At' the same "time, aiffective 
■ '^aspects* shoujd not be neglected, as students are usually at a stage of - deveidpnient 
.. 'when they arf particularly sensitive to ethical values. - ... 

28^- In most countries student^ at the secondary level are made/further aware of 

their national ^ivic responsibilities., A& tl^ gi^^eat majority do not continue . 
. ^ their formal education beyond this stage, it is important that they also be/prepared 
for theii* international civic responsibilities. This cannot be done simpl/ by offer-. 
ing> short Qourses on current events. and^ world problems. As at the primary- level , 
'►the principles o^ international education should permeate the entire ' curriculiim^ with 
each discipline making a contribution. As far as possible, the programme should ^^be 
linked tp the life^ work and problems of;.the commuJri^y - in -peLrticuleLr to^^ose ' 
• • ^ problems which have a global dimension aAd offer opportunities for inter-culture 

education. * * - ; , • 

• ■ . ■ ' '■ 

29-' As at the primary 'level, the^eneral Climate of the school is an impbrtant ' 

• ..factor in international education. -It is essfenti^l tc?" develop psLrticipatory 
modes .of education- iri the classroom, school and :comim«fiity-* If students etre later 
<f , to dische^ge effectively their local, national and international civic res;^nsibil- 
they need, to acquire relevant experiendfe through active participation. 'In the 

ERIC • • . 8 ^ 



Classroom,- for example, less en^hasis might '*l?e placed -on teacher-directed work and 
-more on open discussions and dialogues between the teache^^and students. The- 
creation of student .councils , ^with^ students electing representatives who are en- 
trusted with tj>e responsibility pf examining school affairs and organizing student • 
.%ctivi^ies, c&i bfe effective in providing gxperi^trce'' in participaiion. Community- 
oriented programmes - for examj)le, to assist minority groups , the elderly or migrant 
workers .-. would permit^ thfeX^tudents to play an ac*tive role in improving the well- - 
b^ing of the community^.^ In some cpimtries,' s-tudents spend a certain amount pf^time 
^working in the fields or factories', thereby not only' contributing to t^e social and 
economic development^ of their, communities but also learning by direc^t experience the 
meaning and value of labour^. ^ . 



30. «^By its very nature, int;^]^tional education involves treatment of political and 

ideological questions-. In' many co.uHtries ^teachers aper vary of doingftthis,. 
fearing that it may become a form *of indoctrination. Guaraiajtees against such a 
development should be created. For< example, -s^dent^ shouO^ learn more about dif- 
ferent socio-political system^ so that they mi^t, on the one hand, understand 
bette;r the con^lexitv of international "relation^ and,' on the other, be in abetter ■ 
position to make irff/rmed political choices and decisions. . Une^co might assist by 
helping in the prepiaration of teaching materials on issues wi-th difficult Apolitical 
implications. On such issues, all governments have policies, and students can 
examine the policies pf their government concerning tiiem, as well. as. the ^psition 
taken by political parties, labour unions, churches and other institutions of their 
society. More attention should be given, in particular to the problem of armaments, 
since it ^is closely related to the maintenance of peace and to the establishment of 
a new economic ord^r/>«.Such, aspects as the ar;iAments industry ' and- rs^ce , disarmament 
and' arms control slioj^d:: be examined. Student s\ should also, learn about rec^t and s 
current international Action to the aims of th^ Recommendation, Such as the develop^ 
ments referred to in paragr^pri 6, examining th'd various sides ^ pf controversial ^ 
issues and objectively analysing information concernii^g them as a means -'oT arriving 
at conclusions. 



31. One problem, of course, 'is to find ways of ' f^^^ teaching into th^ 

syllabus. While a certain stability in school pi^grammes a^^syllabuses is 
needed and curricula cannot- be frequently changed, nevertheless per&inent content 
can be.int^oduced as and when they are revised. In genefal, however, secondary 
school curMcula already offer many opportiiAitles for teaching about tl>e contemporary 
►world. Th^'possibilities presented by such courses as histoiy, geography, modern 
languages, civics and' social studies are well known. Other cPurses can also serve 
as yehicles for international .education , and a^ong these, particular attention might 
be given to th^ potentialities of -mathematics , physics and chemistry, all of which 
have a direct relation to technological . development in general and the problem of 
arjitoents in particular. Home economics and health education provide occasions for 
dealing with 'such migTfers as the world problems of' food, nutrition and population. 
The expre^ive arts - music, : de&ice , dramdf, handicrafts, painting and dra^ng and 
physical education - not only present opportunities for students of all abilities to 
develop and. demonstrate their* creative skills bjttt also provide a good basis for 
learning about - other cultures. Moregver, by helping to redress the balance in 
schools/ where cognitive goals are heavily emphasized, they may also serve to mi^iigate 
the frustration and possible aggressivity of the less gifted. Activities in these 
fields, in. addition, can lead to international exchanges and contacts - for example, 
international arts festivals, contests and sports-^events of various kinds. Such 
undertakings, and in particular sports events, shoiad b^ condikted without excessive 
emphasis on competitiveness. , ' 



32. Again, what is ^called for is a flexible approach to the orga^izatiprT'^d inter- 
pret at ion . of the curi^iculum. For several\ reasons , this may not be easy to - 
achieve. The f&ct that much speciali^ teaching takes pl^ce' in secondary education' 
promotg^. coii5)artmehtalized course and-febbject-jnatte are often out of 

date, and even if other suitable mateAals are avai/laVle ri^Qt all teachers have the 
.n'ecj^sary. skill to select the most appropriate andWake thebest use of them. 



\33. Experience shows that these difficulties can be overcome. For example, inter- 
. disciplinary teams of teachers^ can be formed to. work out, an integrated pro- 
grainme. Through' wprkshops and seminars new materials and methodology can be ^ ^ 
developed. ' Full use can be made of the informatioji and :materlals emanating from the 
mass inedia and from the organizations of the United Nations system. 

. ' . Consideration should be.giveii to th^ol^ibility of introducing a course on the 
history of human civilizations. Une^c'cfci'ii^'^t assist in the production of • 
materials for such a course, which would iUu<5]trafe,:the principle of unity in diver- 
' sity and might have as a central theme progress'. 'i^jferds realization of tKe Principles 
of hiiman rights. ^ . 1 : ^ 

_ .35. Special e^rts should be made' to strengthen international education' ir; pre- / 
vocationa^Pand technical education at the secondary .level. Comparatively little 
has been done in this area, which is increasing in importance as the niunbers of 
vocational and technical institutions grow. ■ \ ^ * . 

III. Teacher Preparation . ' ^ • 

36. As the success of international education ^e^)ends largely on the quality of 
teaching, priority should be given to teacher education in p^anniug policies to 

strengthen international education in school systems. Member States should carry 
out a thorough .assessment of their tedcher-training programmes in respect of inter- 
national education and take appropriate steps to strengthen them in this regard. 
Teacher -education should be a career-long prbcess , embracing initial training and 

• in-service studies in a process of .continually renewed professional and personal 
^ development . . ' ^ 

37. In many cotintries, the preparation of teachers is a part of. higher education. 
.Both initial training and in-service studies at this level Vill profit from the 

^ p^oint of view of international education if the faculty of education, other faculties 
of the university and other educational institutions collaborate closely in teacher- 
preparation progr amines,^ All .future and in-service te'achers should be made -aware of 
the. roles that their disciplines can pl^ in support of international understanding. 

38. The in5)ortance of teaching at all levels about, world problems, international 

^ relations and^ecent international, developments which are likely to be the sub- 
^ jects ,^.f discussiofTat internatioijal forum^ for years to come, has already been 
• s^ress,^'(see paragraphs 6. and 30). Consequently^, it is essential that teachers be 

given :^J^portunities to acquire the knowledge and skills required to deal ^th this* 

• subject-matter in their work. ' ^ ' 

^ V • • ■ ■ ■■ • * ' . 

Pre-servioa training • , , 

• . ' >v, * * , 

39. .Special attention .should be given to reinforcing the contribijtion of teachei^^ 
trainers to international education. Much' will depend on their ability and 

willingness to .:r.ethink the relevtoce ^of international education to their work and to 
undertake reorientation programmes.' 'if teacher-trainers are to in^art" the principles 
Y^"^ ^.^^ Recommendation to others they themselves , should have respect for people of 



other countries; be sensitive to the^signif icancfe of other cCiltures; have a broad - 
knowledge pf child^ psychology and gilfcup^ dynamics',^ and be proficient in ionovatory 
learning methods designed fo promote active student participatiorT. In most coun- 
tries, few teachers haVe been trained to treat political and ideological questions " 
in tkf spirit of paragraph 30 of this report and there are insufficient members of 
staff in secondary, schools qual^'fied to show the increasingly important /contribution 
of economics . ' ' . 

ho. International education will best flourish, in those colleges and institutions ^ 

of higher learning which have established a imified community of staff arid 
student^vand which are putting into, action principles which will bind; them together . 
Among theBe are respect for the child, an^ imd^rst ending of the needs of the child 
and a willingness to serve the community. At all levels of education right, {relation- 
ships between staff and students are of paramount in^ortance. Students -^leed to take 
an, ao^ve part in learning and,ir>. decisipnrmakihg and to be given genuine freedom to 
mature! . . ^ , . j - 

•* • - ^ «» 

U^L. The .teaching techniques suggested in the sections on primary aijd secondary educk 

' tion will not only sharpen the pupils * and^ students ' abilities analyse and 
soly^ problems, make objective value judHgements* and acquilf'e experienc^ in* partici- 
pation, but will also bring the student. §nd teacher closef^ together and provide condi 
tions in which all they learn and evolve^^gether. , 

k2. In multi-ethnic societies teacher-triaining institutes should draw students from 

the various ethnic groups. Such a' practice will not only enrich the life of 
the college but will alsoA cultivate a greater im(i%rstanding,,^;ir^§pect and apprecia- 
tion of other members of society and other cultures.^ InVtho^'^/^^O^^^ should 
be recalled ^hat the Recommend^tftn has' not only intern§,$iohi^^^ also inter- " ' 
cultural and inter-group implic4tions. ^'^■X'i^ip--'^ ' 

4 ^ - • • • I . ^ * ■ _ 

U3«, In many countries the curricufyin of teacher-trainiri^.^.nstitut^ 

revised. Where this process is gping- forward^ it may of fer a godQ, ojjporturtity 
.to introduce or strengthen the international content of programmes . All students 

should have.possibill-tries for learning the concepts , ^content and methods of ihter- 
ynationol education tlirough their regular academic and professional studies. In 

addition, more intensive training should be offered to tjiose who iB^sh to specialize 

in this field. It would be useful if teache'r-certification reqmrementdr cbuld ^ 

include preparation for work in international education. . 

UU, In an effort to help: future teachiers learn more about other peoples, cultures^ 

and systems of education,' training institutions shoiild provide, whenever 
possible, opportunities for students to take part in study visits to ot^er coimtries, 

/ " y , , ;^ . [ ' • 

InJbervice' training 

« . \ \ ^ ^ . . . . 

U5. The pbjectives of in-service teacher training vary from coimtry to ^coimtry.in . 

accprdancl with* needs. For example, in those coimtries where there is a dearth 
of teachers and resources and facilities are insufficient for adequate training^ 
teaching-^osts, particularly at the primary level, are often filled by people who ' 
have had little formal training. In such instances, the aim of in-service training 
is mainly to 'raise the general level. of professional competence as rapidly as 
possible. In some pther coimtries a decline m popiilation growth, has ^ led to a *j 
reduction in the numbers of children, an^hence^to a decrease in new teaching posir^^ 
tions. As a consequence fewer* young te^achers are coming into the profession with 
up-to-date training. In this situation, in-service programmes have a particular 
value as a means of renovating the methods and content qf teaching. Much can be • 
done through them to further, the aims of the, Recommendation. 



k6. In-service pFogrammes should be developed which will enabl/e pfr^ctising. 
teachers to: ^ ^ " 

v.* acquire a greater unter standing of^ international education and^ of major 
dociimen?ts pertaining to it; / 

/ • ' • • . . . ; /■■'- , 



\ know where to obtain materials for. use in international education; 

\: :^ . ; 

learn* how to exercise discrimination in the ej^luation, selection and 
presentation of materials;' ^ v 

ad9.pt such' materials to specific need,s an d^^i^ hen. necessai^»^ to.devige their 
own mateg:ia\s; ' ' 

\ develop the skills needed to involve school students in active participation 
in l^krning experiences; . \ • 

gaia girfater insight* into the processes of their professional and persolial 
development. 

U7« -In-service training programmes in international education can take a variety 

of forms, 'In some countries,, teachers are granted sabbatical' leaves or a ' 
certain nximber of days or weeks each year to take part in orgaAized programmes of 
s^dy or carry out personal researcji. fljose who- have had such experience in inter- 
national education can share' their ideas and skills with colleagues in the- same 
institution. Local, national and international workshops and seminars have* also 
proved to be valuable. Correspondence courses represent? a possibility which has 
been little exploited in this, field 1, 



U8. Some schools are becoiiing increasingly aware . of the . value of developing their 

own in-service studies and of^ associating specialists' from teacher-training 
institutes and other competent ^g^ncies and organizations witft* their 'progreinmes. 
\ ^ ' " ' ' ""^""Ss^^M^ ■ . ' " J ' 

U9.- It would be useful to ;^§J^lili5&^ research and advisoiy^centres whose objective . 

, wauld.be to 'assist teaclj^rgfe^ their retiuest, in the field of ihtfirjikt ion al 
educktion. These^^ centres coul^^":^Widder a-number of valuable 'services . For example, 
they could: * ' ' - ' 

• . ^ ■ V . ' ■ ^ y K 

help teaqhers select materials that are alread^^^ available and guide them in 
using them; . 

- . " - - . ■ ' - ■ ■ ' 

produce teaching models which teachers could adapt to their particular needs; 

devise new teaching techniques and methods; ' . ' ' — . 

Help teachers intprove their knowledge, of spe'cific world events or issues; and 

offer guidance on how to involve the school more actively' in* the life of the 
community. . . ' 

50. Due attention should be given to the in-seirvice training o^ young teachers so 

tbat they can put into practice the eiims c5f , international education from the 
outset b:5 their careers. . It would also be useful t<5 arrange courses for school 
inspectors and head teachers since the>introduction' of international education * 
generally depends oh their co-operation, understanding • apd leadership^. ' 



^ii -"^^ -^ ^^V^^^'^^i'^? to* this sectioh^it^ is appropriate td' recall a statement by 
•* . t.he.e^lier iipeet>in£.^of eSqperts of education for int^«i«^onal understanding 
.and peace, with ;spi^cial-^ reference to moral and ci,vic educatiork "In view of the 



nature and^^objec*iv?g and missions .of -higher education in. r.ela^ion to contemporary 
world pro^lemsi' thQ.-|argency 5f promoting international understanding at this level 
is keenly fein^.. .ftn^examinat^on' of the development of-^hi^er education- reiati-pg to 
iriternational untierstanding is especially important because of the place which it 
enjoys in * the 'contemporary -world, it is by its natu!^^', in mosf countries, the 
pace-setter fdr the entire educational process becausfe it is the highest level to" 
whi-ch all other levels. are preparatory. It is generally the highest level for the 
education of persons who will carry major responsibilities ip government and in 
other lead^rsliBi.p' roles . / I't is here also that special prepai-ation is provided for 
a" wide range of professions, including the n^ass media*, *adult""education, etc. 
'Hlftber edncation-^rovid'es the preferred- setting for^ research in* the. natural and 
social sciences qnd in the huipanities. Especially iA the natural sciences great 
^progress has be6n^ made in^ achieving transnational co-operat.ion and ther.eby ,^ 
indirectly , in -promoting international communication, and understanding/ It'is the 
principal Jink for each nation^with intellectual leadership throughout the world; 
,but mO;c;e' than this, higher education seems to be the. only universally-oriented 
.edwcati®hal respurce..;'found in the nations of the contemporary world comii4;inity to 
,wjiic5h mankind can look for .leadership in speeding the advancement .of international 
udders tasking to guide government polipy".!!) ^ : 
t ■ ' • . ■ -■ . ■ ■ 

A ■ 

Institutions of higher education in many countries ha^e more autonon^r th'an 
institutions at lower levels and thus more free^flm and bjrQader possibilities 
'for innovation. Moreover, in a good many countries- t'hey,/are ev9lvi-ng as a conse- 
quence of the restructuring of this part of the educational; system, and new re- 
lations ^ips- between institutions &re .becoming possible. These circumstances could 
be.i>ropitipus for the development I of international education. 

53- In. reinforcijig the' international components of their programmes at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels , ^.nstitutions of . higher learning might consider 
the pllowing suggestiona;. x 

international' education should be regarded as an appropriate area fo^free 
V inquiry and research,' with .particular enqohasis on studies of human rights and 
• of methods of tee.ching abiwit them;' w ^ . ^ 

/ ^^"^^^^^^^^P^^^®^ education should be fisher 

v explored and developed; 

programmes of internatJLcnal educatipn which will r6ach all ^students, regardless 
of their specialization, should be organized; / . ' ..j, 

' *' ■ " ■ .. ' ^ 

t^acMng methods which encourage the active "participation of students (e.g., 
;. ... problem-solving approaches and discussion^ methods) should be stressed, so that 
the rigid formality of the traditional lecture ceases to be the norm; 

the presence of* students alid staff from "a variety of countries should be '.' 
encouraged; ' '■■ ' ' . . • • 

■ ' •'" . ' . ' . • ' . ■ ' ' • 

, .the applicaticm. of technological studies to the problems of developing coun- 
t|*ie8 should be actively pursued. ^. ^ ' ^ 
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5^^. Neglect of teaching abottt^man rights at the higher level has had the effe'ct • ■ 

of inhibiting tlve development of .teaching pn this subject at other levels - 
This makes it all th^' fltopr^.^u that work in this^)field Be intensified and 

generalized at the hig^^ Ifevel. For example, eduction about h\iman rights shoulcj 
bemadded to the P^io^itq^ of the United Nations UjAversity, and institutes of ' ■ 
higher education speci^^ing ir^ the study of hu^ rights should -be established, 
t> ' ' / , ' ■ ^ ' 

55. Teachers who have imdertaken projects of education about h\iman rights have 
often had difficulty in maintaining their students* interest in the subject if' 

a too abstract approach has been employed. One of sustaining interest is to 
link^the theme with the^ life -of the commimity and the nation as students themselves 
have experienced it. For example, teachers can help students* to determine what 
their rights mean in practical terms, as this is not always ^ fully apparent in constlf 
tutional and legal text^. international instriiments on h\6aan fights - such as the' 
'^?^y_^l^-^ Declaration, of Hiiman Rights, the two international Covenants oh human 
rights adopted by the United: Nations General Assembly, and the Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Racial Discrimination should also be studied and 
analysed, as these represent .the views of the world commimity on ^he subject. 
Attention can be drawn also to violations ^of human* rights- and possible remedies 
discussed. 

■ ] ' 

56. Programmes of international education at technical imiversities and polytech- A 
nical institutes likewise need to be further developed. An example of what 

can be done ^s provided by one country where a project has been imdertaken to intro- 
duce in three technical imiversities . a course on the adaptation of technology to 
the needs and ciroiimstdnces of the Third World. Through this course students will 
be able to deepen their understanding of the dev^oping. countries while at the same ' 
time advancing in p'l-ofession^l knowledge and skills. 

\^57- Institutions of higher learning commonly have faculties or research centres 

which specialize in the study of different cultures- It is important that more 

■p-ttention be paid to the way* in which other culture^ are studied for they are some- 
,»times looked at, perhaps unconsciously , ,from a paternalistic point of view'. It 

would be helpful if guidelines for such studies could be developed, perhaps with 

the aid of Uhesco. , 

58. The possibilities (i.ffered by faculties and schools of economics also should 
receive closer attention. TheSe^ institutions have an important part ,to play 

in furthering the aims' of the Recommendation. Their task Would be to educate 
students as to economic relati6nships in the world today and to develop understand- 
ing of the need for sharing the world's resoiirces and for solidarity between the 
developed and the developing countries. 

59. Institutions of higher learning ^e already international in their orientation 
and have many contacts abroad. Nevertheless, the establishment of an associa- 
tion of institutions of higher education working in the field of international e^uca- ' 
tion, as well as the organization at the higher level of a world-wide programme such 
as Unesco's Associated Schools Project, should be considered. Such an association 
could serve^ as a forum for the exchange of experience* and the development of co- 
operative ventures. It could &lso be useful in helping the existing Ass.ociated 
Schools to evaluate the effectivene;ss of their projects.. 



-Ik- 

V. Out-of~school Education for Young People and Adults 

60. THe objectives of dut-of-school education necessarily differ from one country 
to another according to specific needs and circumstances. In many developing 

countries the majority^ of young people and adults have had little or no formal 
Education and illiteracy is widespread. ' Priority is therefore given to the' basic 
education needed ip ord^ to raise stelndards of living. :In many industrially 
developed. countries , on the other hand, the goals pursued in out-of-school education 
include career improvement ^rough the acquisition of additional skills and know- 
ledge, development of civic and political consciousness and cultural recreation. As 
the concept of life-long education finds wider application in practice, the role of 
out-of-school education 'will inevitably increase in importance and wi-fch it the range 
of opportunities it offej^s for international education. 

61. For* adults as well as young pepple the point* of departure in out-of-school 
progrsjipefe of international education should be *the local, regional and 

national realities. An examination of these can lead.to the consideration of 
relevant" aspect^, of international issues. Toung people' and adults should be 
encouraged tet take an .active part in choosing ureas of study, and pedantic ap- 
^proaches and^language should be avoided. As far as possible, international educa-. 
tion should be built into existing structures, drawing in people and. groups who 
are already involved in conducting out-o:^<-school education prograimnes, such as non- • 
governmental organizations and labour xinions. ' 

62. For young people, "in-depth" experiences should be developed through partici- 
pation in voluntary service activities, exchanges, community betterment 

projects, festivals of theifd^ts, work camps,' etc., which provide occasions for. 
collaborating with people from other countries or other racial, social or cultural ■ 
groups within the country. There is little risk of "alienation" among young people 
who feel they are constructively involved in the 'development of their own society. 

63. In adult education, a promising field which has thus far been little explored . 
is that of international education for'^'senior citizens". In many countries, 

the age for retirement is. becoming more flexible, the number of retired persons is 
increasing and preparation for retirement is a growing phenomenon. Many retired 
persons would have both the time and the motivation to* participate in prograimnes of 
international education and would welcome the opportunity to refresh their interests 
and widen their horizons.' 

. / 

64. Experience has shown that Unesco Clubs and Associations can play an extreme.ly 
valuable' part in international education for young people and adults out of 

school. It is to be hoped that they will \e extended and strengthened in Member 
States. Greater efforts should be made to organize them among older people such as 
the "senior citizens" referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

)i ^ 

65. However well developed and effective out-of-school prograimnes may be, most of 
the information received by young people and adults about the contemporary 

world- comes through the mass media. , These have a crucially important effect on 
attitudiss concerni9g the issues which form the subject-matter of international educa- 
tion. From the point' of view Sf the aims of the Recommendation this .influence is 
often negative. Every effort shoiild be made to strengthen the role of mass media 
in action to attain the Recommendation's objectives. It has been suggested t'hat 
Unesco should prepare an international instrument concerning the contribution of the 
mass medi-a to peace and international uncLerstanding. 
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66, As the Recommendation indicates (paragraph 38 ( a)) , education should include a 

component designed to help the individual to select and analyse the information 
transmitted by the mass media. For example, students can be assigned to watch and 
afterwards discuss a television programme concerning some international matter or to 
make a cmparative study of -the treatment of a problem in different media. Such 
learning experiences can help to develop the individual's ability to judge soundly 
"uhe information conveyed by the mass media, 

( • '• • ■ 

■« 

i VI, Equipment and Materials 

6T. If possible, a wide variety of materials should be used in international educa- 
tion. They should be up-to-date, of a nature to command thei attention of 
students and written or presented in jargon-free language. For out-of-school educa- 
tion there is a need for more short films, docutnentaries , television programmes, etc. 

68. In each Member State an analysis should be made of textbooks and teaching, 
materials from the point of view of their contribution to the aims of the 

Recommendation. , i > 

69. There is need to devel^op s.trategie^'s which will ensure that the best use is made 
of • materials-. These might include: 

the production of basic scholarly matei:ials - a task to which institutions of ' 
higher learning should contribute; i 

development of teams of writers, aud.io-visual specialists , etc., to adapt 
these materials; - . 

training of teachers in the use of various kinds of materials; 

establishment of resource centres, perhaps .in teacher-training institutions, 
to assist schools; - 

provision of advisory services by'experts on the usetend evaluation of 
materials. J. ^ * . 

70. In many countries the textbook is the main and sometimes the ohly teaching aid. 
The co-operation of authors, publishers, teachers and curriculum developers 

should be sought in imprgving textbooks from the point of view of their furtherance 
of the Recommendation's- aims. As revising or repl|i:ing textbooks is slow and, costly, 
however, efforts should also be made to prepare' up-to-date, inexpensive supplementary 
materials for international edu'cation. Teachers themselves should be prepared to 
devise their ovn equipment and materials, taking into account the aspirations -of 
students. . 

71. Uhesco might assis't by producing prototype materials , facilitating the inter- 
^ national exchange of textbook^ and other teaching materials and providing 

consultative services to Member States in such areas as textbook writing and produc- ' 
tion and " training in the use of audio-visual materials. It wou^d also be useful if 
Unesco could aid in developing criteria, for the analysis and evaluation ctf'teaching 
materials. ' 
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Vlli Further Suggestions on National Action and 
International Co-operation ' . 




assessed and changed. At the same i^me all eicisting possibilifjei^vf or implemenl^ff*^ ^ 
taon eh^ciuld be utilized. . , ■' 'i :, .^Mk ., ■ kJT;.,. 



73. rational Commissions for Unesco shoulWf stimulate action f or •.'ajxplll^l-on 'of -.thh'-- 

^ Recommendation and should assist;.i* c*'-ordinating programgiesfjiriV^tfvi.ng different 
. a)iry.Strife3 , , government departments and agencje's and .non-governnien4l orgfl^iizatioh^ . 
-Ta^hese .ends, National Conimissions might consider, establishing' t^si forVfeS- brihgirig 
ytorgfetKer .officials, educators, administrator^ ,Ueaders of public opiriionv etc. , to 
iDl-li^>^:3trategiesV;:and take th^ •. ' • 



AT'+-^u'W ^^?Coiimierjdation'3^ the national language( s)'in each 

[y ■ -^.Jf^^jer State' and sKou^d^bf^ widely dissetninatfed. If possible it should be dis- 
t^i^Utel together wiAh &-&3C\3iiieM9^]&teirprhtinB. it and presenting practical sugges- - 
■j.tij^s >fQit^ its . irop-lemept^^ • 

J-^^'^^^^^'^^i^^^^^^^^^- afe*4i^f!*S5 voice in policy-making and should be given 
' ^ ■■ H^^®- '^^^^ ^he e-fforts of' these groups might 

be cotof^inated. ati^the.na^^^^^ National Commissions in order to 

strengthen'?: the impac^t; »f . thgirxwork on educational policies and reforms, especially 
as regards 'fcTp-ricuaMiaj^Wlpp^nent , teacher training and educational research. ' 

76-. Member. States an^^.tln^spo Njational Commissions should seek the collaboration of 

non-goverAmental_^x3.i5g^':^atibns i-n action to disseminate and implement the ■ 
Recommendation. ' , ~ • ' 

, * 

77. Researchto evaluate the effectiveness of international education should be 
intensified. It is particularly important to^develop evaluative instruments 

for iu-ect use by teachers. Unesco should promote,>parallel comparative research on 
international educatidn in different "ciuntries. Programmes, materials and methods 
of international education should be modified in the light of research findings. 

78. It has been suggested that the aim of international education at all stages 

- should be to develop what might be called "global literacy" - that is, a basic 
understanding of the contemporary world^ its problems and its evolving systems of' 
international relationships. There is need to explore further the concept of 

global literacy" and to establish guidelines concerning it for ciorriculum designers 
and teachers . • I « ' ° 

'^^'i^ ^^^^ Member State existing materials, programmes and educational resources 

••^^apable of furthering the objectives of the -Recommendation should be identified; 
areas in which such materials, programmes and resources are deficient should be " 
surveyed and appropriate actiun taken to provide them. * , • 

• • ■• 

80. Fellowships should be made available to enable students and teachers to study 

the goals, and practical application of the Recommendation in their own and 
other conntries. s 

, '■' " ■ • '"^ 

81., Exchanges of teachers and students -between Member States, as well as exchanges 
/ of information and educational materials, should be encouraged and facilitated. 




National seminars and workshops should be organized to promote the application 
of the Recommendation\ and to consider practical ways of" implementing it. 

• Those responsible for \the :mass media should be encouraged to promote through 
.them the aims of the Recommendation. 

j^^t is recommended fiurther that Unesco- sho\ild: ""^^ 

\^(!^ayeri,e a committee of specialists to study the reports of Member States on. 
'aA^ion to implement the Recommendation submitted to the General Conference a^ 
A i^^^ineteenth session. ^ It is hoped that the General Conference of Unesca>\ 
rVi'S^^^iiie to invite Member States to transmit additional reports periodically-. 
' 'f ^r study by the Spe.cial* Committee of the Executive Board. For such reports 
ii't* would be helpful to seek inf9rmation on a variety of questions relating to 
the dissemination and discussion of the Recommendation (e.g. , whether it has 
bisen translated into a national language, whether it has been published in 
educational journals, etc.); 

oij|ta|^^e international interdisciplinary seminars and working groups of educa- 
iiOf^^lspolitical scientists, etc., to prepare practical guidelines for implemen- 
t^Algwp' of the Recommendation. One task of such groups should be to examine the 
bas^^*^ ideology of the Recommendation and transmute it into pedagogical material; 

draw up for use" by Member States a list of expert consjSttiiants qualified to 
admse on the plaoining, execution and evaluation of a^4H.'1?OT^ to implement the 
Recommendation. . ^.'/i*^ 

send upon request of Member States mobile teams of experts to assist in action 
to iraplemdiit. the\ Recommendation and in the evaluation of such action. The 



to iraplemant. the\ Recommendation and in the evaluation of such action. The " S 
results o?^ assessments should be, discussed with the national, authorities with / 
a view t6 strengthening the effectiveness -of action. Accounts o.f^ suc;cessful 
activities' should be made available by Unesco to other Member S.Wfces; 



encourage the collaboration of other international and regional organizations, 
including the organizations of the United Ndtions system and especially the 
United Nations University, in joint programmes to further the aims oif the 
Recommendation. Unesco should make use of "its machinery for relations with 
international non-governmental organizations to promote action by them and 
their national branches for the study and implementation of the Recommendation; 

assist in the . olrganization of. regional and international seminars, and workshops 
for educators . and mass media specialists on implementation of the Recommendation; 

prepare -and publish a multilingual bibliography of materials -relating to thS^ 
four main concerns of the Recommendation - international understanding, inter- 
national co-operation, peace, /and human rights; / 

makp use of its existing periodicals and publications to further the implemen- 
tation of the Recommendation, • . ' » 



ANNEX I 



Recommendation ' 
concerning education for internktional understanding, 
. co-operation and p|eace and„ 
. education relating to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms 



adopted by the General Cdhference alt 
Paris, 19 November 



its eighteenth session 
1974 ^ 



Recommendation concerning Education for International Unders^ding, 

Co-operation and Peace and Education relating 

to Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms , 

The General Conference of the United Nations EducationaS^, Scientific aad Cultural Organization, 

meeting in Paris from 17 October to 23 November 1974, at its eighteenth session, 

Mindful of the responsibility incumbent on States to achieve tiirough education the aimi set forth 
' in the Charter of the ynited Nations, ttie Constitution of Uncsco, the Universal lyeclaration 
of Human Rights and the Geneva Conventions for the Protection of Victims of War of 
12 August 194^ in order to promote international understanding, co-operation and peace 
and respect for human rights ^nd fundamental freedonfs. 

Reaffirming the responsibility which is incumbent on Unesco to encourage and support in Member 
States , any activity designed to eAsure the education of all for the advancement of justice, 
freedooi\ -human rights and peace, 

Noting nevertheless that the adtivity of Uiiesco and of its Member^tates sometimes has an impact 
. only on a small minority of the steadily growing numbers of schoolchildren, students, young 
people and adults continuing their education, and educators, and that the curricula and inetho(is 
oT international education are not always attuned to the needs and aspirations of the partici- 
pating young people and adults, , 

Noting moreover that in a number of cases there is still a wide disparity between proclaiihed ideals, 
declared intenlions and the actual situation, / . > 

Having decided^ at its seventeenth session, that this.education should be the subject of a recom^ien- 
. Ration to Member States, 

Adopts this nineteenth day of November 1974, the present recommendation. 

The General Conference recommends that Member State's stlpuld apply the following provisions by 
. taking whatever legislative or other steps may be required in confonhity with the constitutional 
practice of each State to give effect within their respective territories to the principles set forth ' 
in this repommendation. 

The General Conference recommends that Member States bring this recommendation to the attention 
.. of the authorities, departments or bodies responsible for school edubation, higher education 
and put-of-schoor .edtication, • of the various organizations carrying out educational work 
aimong young people and adults such as student and youth movements, associ ations' of pupils' 
parents, teachers* unions and other interested parties. 

The General Conference recommends that MembcrlBtatcs submit to it, by dates and in the form 
to be decided upon by the Cbliifinrence, reports concerning tbQ action taken by them in pur- 
suance of this recbmmendation/ ■ '-y-.: ,^ ■ : / 



1. Significance of terms ' . ^ ' ' . * ' . 

r. For the purposes of this recomnipndation: 

(a) The word ^education' implies the entire process of social life by means of which individuals 
and social groups' learn to develop consciously within, and for the benefit of, the national 
and international communities, the whole of their personal capacities, attitudes, aptitudes and 
knowledge. This process is not limited to ^ny specific activities. * . 

(b) The terms international understanding', *co-operation' and *peace' are to be coesidered as 
an indivisible whole based ©n the principle of friendly relations between peoples and States 
having different socia^l and political systems and on the respect for human rights and fun- 

' damental freedoms. In the text of this recommendation,'the different connotations of these.. 

terms are sometimes gathered together in a concise expression, international education'. 
' (c) *Human rights' and ^fundamental-freedoms' are those defined m the United Nations Charter 
- the Universal Declaration q{ Human Rights and the International Covenants on Economic! 

Social and, Cultural Rights, and on Civil and Political Rights. 

Scope V ' . 

2. ThiSi recommendation applies to all stages and forms of education. 

in. Guiding principles 

3. Education should be infused with the aims and purposes set forth in the Charter of the United 

Nations, th^ Constitution of Unesco-and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, par- 
^ ticularly Article 26, paragraph 2, of the last-named, which states: 'Education shall be directed 
to the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human ' 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the. activities of fhe United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace.' . i 

4. In order to enable every person to contribute actively to the fulfilment of the aims referred to 

in paragraph 3, and promote international solidarity and co-operation, which are necessary 
' in solving the w^ld problems affecting the individuals' and communities' life and , exercise of . 
fundamental rights and freedoms, the following objectives should be regarded as major 
guiding principles of educational policy: 

(a) an international dimensipn and a global perspective in education at all levels and in all its 
forms; * ' 

(b) understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures, civilizations, valbes and ways of life, 
including domestic ethnic cultures and cultures of other nations; 

^.(c) awareness of the increasing global interdependence between peoples and nations; 
* (d) abilities to communicate with others; 

Xe) awareness not only of the rights but also of the duties incumbent upon individuals, social 

groups and nations towards each other; 
(0 understanding of 1he neciessity for international solidarity and co-operation; 
(g) readiness on the part of the individual t6,participiite iasolving the problems of his community, 
liis codintry and the world at large, ^ _ ' 

5. Combining learning, training, information and action, international education should further 

the appropriate intellectual and emotional development of the individual. It should develop a 
sense of social resppnsibility and of solidarity with less privileged groups apd should lead to 
observance of the principles of equality in everyday conduct. It should also help to develop 
qualities, aptitudes and abilities which enable the individual to acquire a critical understanding 
of problems at the national and the international level; to iinderstand and explain facts, 
opinions and. ideas; to work in ^ group;' to accept and participate in free discussions; to observe 
^ th^ elementary rules of procedure applicable to any discussion; and to base value-judgements " 
and decisions on a rational analysis of relevant facts and factors, ' 

6. Education should stress the inadmissibility of recourse to war for purposes of expansion. 



aggression and domination, or ,to the use of force and violence for purposes of repression; 
and should bring ev^ry person to und^stand and assume his or her responsibilities for the 
maintenance of peace. It siiould contribute to international understanding and strengthening 
of world p^ace and to the activities in the struggle against colonialism arid neo-colonialism 
in aU their fprms and ijDanifestations, and against all forms and varieties of r^fcialism, fascism, 
^ and apartheid as well as other ideologies which brepd national and racial hatred and which 
4^ ateliontrary t6 the purposes ofjhis recommenda ^ 

IV. l^ational policy, planning and administration ' 

7. Each Member State should formulate and apply national policies aimed .Wt increasing the 

efficaoy of education in -all its forms dnd strengthening its contribution to international under- 
standing and co-operation, to the maintenance and development of a Just peace, to the estab- 
lishment of social'justice, to respect for and application of humanr rights and fundamental 
fre^oms, and to the eradication of the prejudices, misconceptions, inequalities and all forms 
of injustice which hinder the achievement of these aims. 

8. Member States shotfKl in collaboration with the National Commissions take steps to\ ensure 

co-operation between ministries and departments and co-ordination of Jheir efforts to plan 
and carry out concerted programmes of action in international educatio^^ 

9. Meriiber States should provide, co^isistent with their constitutional provisions, the financial, \ 

administrative, material and moral support necessary to implement this recommendation. 

V. Particular asifects of learning, training and action ^ ^ 

Ethical and civic aspects ^ 

10. Member -States should take appropriate steps to strengthen and develop in the processes of 
learning and training, attitudes and behaviour based "bn recognition of the equality and 
necessary interdependence of nations and peoples. , / - 

!1. Member States should take steps to ensure jthat the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and of the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
- Discrimination becgme an integral part of the developi-ng personality of each child, adolescent, 
young person or adult by applying these principles in the daily conduct of education at each 
Iwel an^ in all its forms, thus enabling each individual to contribute personally to the regen- 
eration ari^^ extension of education in the direction indicated. 

12. Member States should urge educators,* in collaboration with pupils; parents, the organizations 

concerned and t|;ie community, to use methods which appeal, to the creative imagination of 
children and adolescents and to their social activities and thereby to prepare them to exercise 
their" rights and freedoms while recognizing and respecting'the rights of others and to perforpi 
their social duties, p / * 

13. .Member States should promote, at every stage of education, an active civic training which 

will enable every person to gairi a knowledge of the method of operation an^d the work of 
public institutions, whethfer local, national or international, to become acquainted with the 
procedures for solving fundaniental problems;, and to participate in the cultural life of the 
community and in public affairs. Wherever possible, this participation should increasingly 
' link education and action to solve problems at the local, national and . international levels. 
14; Education should include critical analysis of the historical and contemporary factors of an 
economic and political nature underJying; the contradictions and tensions .between countries, 
together with study of ways of overcoming these contradictions, which are the real impediments • 
to understanding, true international co-operation and the development of world peace. 

15. Educatioh sliould emphasize the true interests of peoples and their .incompatibility with the 

interests ojT monopolistic groups holding economic and political power, which practise exploi- 
tation and foment war. . • 

16. Student participation in the organization Oof studies stnd bf the educational establishment they 
> are attending should itself be considered a factor in civic education and an important element 

injntemational education. 



Cultural^spects 



n» Member States should promote, at Various stages and in various "types of educatiDo, study of 
different cultures, their reciprocal, influences, their perspectives and ways of life, Ui order to 
• encourage mutdal appreciation of the differences between them. Such study should, among 
other things, give due importance to the teaching of forwgn languages, civ^ilizations and 
cultural heritage as a means of promoting international and inter-cultural understanding. 

Study of the major problem^ of mankind ' . ' 

18. Education should be directed both towards the eradication of conditions which perpetuate and 

aggravate major problemsr affecting hum^n survivaf and well-being---ineqixality, injHistice, 
international relations based oh the lise of force— and towards measures of international 
cgyoperaticrn likely to help . solve them.. Education which in this respect must necessarily be 
of an interjlisciplinary nature should relate to such problems as: 

(a) equality. op rights of peoples; and the right of peoples fo self-determination; ■ • ' 

(b) the maintenance of p^ace; different types of war and their, causes and effects; disarmament; 
. the inadmissibility of using sciwicg and technology for warlike purposes and. t!heir use for the 

purposes of peace and progres^^tlje nature and effect of economic, cultural and political 
relations betNveen countries and the importance of international law for these relations, 
particularly for the maintenance of peace^ \ " * 

(c) . action to ensure the exercise and.,ol3serv;art%^ human rights, including 'those of refugees; 

racialism anrf its eradication; the J5jg^|S^ cfrsprimination in its various forms; ' 

(d) economic growth and sociaWevelplpi^^^ relation to social justice; colonialism and 
^ decolonization; ways and meansjofass^^^^^ countries; the struggle against illiteracy; 

^ the campaign against disease ^d famia^ tiie for a better, quality of life and the highest 
attainable'standard of health; population growth and related questions; 

(e) the use, management and conservation of natural, resources, pollution of tKe environment; 

(f) preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind; ; 

(g) the role and methods of action of the United Nations system in efforts to solve such problems 
and possibilities for strengthening and furthering its action. 

19. Sieps should be taken to develop the study of those sciences and disciplines which are directly 

related^to the exercise of the increasingly varied duties and responsibilities involved in inter- 
national relations. 

Other aspects " . - , 



20. Mbmber. States should encourage educational authorities and educators to give education 

planned in accordance with this recommendation an interdisciplinary, problem-oriented 
content adapted to the complexity of the issues involved in the application of human rights 
and in international co-operation, and in itself illustrating the ideas of reciprocal inflqience, 
mutual support and solidarity. Such programmes should be based on 'adequate research, 
experimentation and the identification of specific educational objartives. 

21. Member States should endeavour to ensure that international educational activity is granted 

special attention and resources when it is carried out in situations involving particularly 
delicate or explosive social' problems in relations, for example, where there are obvious 
inequalities in opportunities for access to education. ' 

VI. Action in various sectors of education ^^^^ 

22 . Increased efforts should .be niade ta develop and infuse an international and inter-cultural 

" dimension at all stages and in'all forms of education. 
23. Member States should take advantage of the experience of the Associated Schools which carry 
out, witb Unesco's help; programmes of in teroational -education. Those concer^^ed with 

.Associated Schools in Member States should strengthen and renew their efforts to extend 



the programme td other educational institutions and work . towards the general application 
of its res;ults. In other Member States, similac action should be undertaken as soon as possible. 
' The experience of (rther educational institutions which have carried out successful programmes 
- of interpational education should also b^ studied and disseminated. ^ 
24.. Asjpre-schoof education develops. Member States, should encourage in it activities which cor- 
. respond to the purposes of the recommendation because fundamental attitudes, such as, for 
example, attitudes on race, are often formed in the prerschool years. In thisjrespect, the attitude ' 
of parents should be deemed to be an essential factor for the education ,of children, and the ' _ 
aduir education referred to in paragraph 30 should pay' special attention to the preparation 
pf parents for their role in pre-school jKiucation. (The first school should be deSigned and ; 
organized as a social envitotiment having its own character and value, in which various sity-' 
atibns, including games, will enable children fo be9on[ie aware of their rights, to as^eit then)- 
selx^freely while accepting their responsibilities, and to improve and extend through direct 
experience their sense of belonging to larger and larger communities — the family, the school, 
then the lodal, hational arid world communities. 

25, Member States should ur*ge the' authorities concerned, as well as teachers and students^ to 

r^-examine) periodically how post-secondary ^inji university education should be improved . 
/ /so thatit may contribute more fully to the attainment of the objectives of this recommendation. 

26, Higher education should comprise civic training and learning activities for all students that . 
/ Ml sharpen their knowledge of the major problems which they should help to solve,. provid V 

' them with possibilities for direct and continuous action aimed at the solution of those problems,* 
and impfove their sense of intematipnal co-operation. 

27, As post-secpndary educational establishments, particularly universities, serve growing numbers 

of people, they should carry out programmes of international education as part of their . 
. broadened function ii^. lifelong education and should in all teaching adopt a glob^ approach. 
: ' Using all means of communication available to them, they should provide op|ortunities, . J 
facilities for learning and activities adapted to people's real interests, problems and aspirations, f 

fiS.^In order to develop the study and practice of international co-operation, post-secondary edu- ' ' 
. cational .establishments should systematically take advantage of the forms of international 
action inherent in their role, such as visits from foreign professors and students and professional 
co-operation between professors and research teams in different countries. In particular, 
studies and expcrimentabwork should 'be carried out on the linguistic, social, emotioi^gj and 
'cultuifal obstacles, tensions, attitudes and actions which affect both foreign students and host 
establishments. ' 

. 29. Every stage of specialized vocational training should include training to enable students to 
undprstaad their role and the role of their professions in developing their, society, furthering 
international co-operation, maintaining and developing peace, and to assume their role actively 
as early as possible, 

30. Whatever the aims and forms of out-of-school education, including adult education, they 
should be based on the following considerations: 

(a) as far as possible a global approach should .be applied in all out-of-school education pro- 
grammes, which should comprise the appropriate moral, civic, cultural, scientific ancf technical 
elements of international education; * . * 

(b) all the parties concerned should cgmbine efforts to adapted use the mass media of communi- 
' catiori/'self^ducation, and inter-active learning, and such institutions as museums and public 

libraries to convey relevant knowledge to the individual, to foster in him or her favourable 
attitudes and a willingness to take positive action, and to spread knowledge and understanding 
of the educational campaigns and programmes planned in accordance with the objectives of 
» this recpHimendation; <» 
<c) the parties concerned, whether public, or private, should endeavour to take advantage of 
favourable situations and opportunities, such as the social and cultural activities of youth 
^centres and clubs, cultural pentres, community centres or trade unions, youth gatherings and 
festivals, sporting events, contacts with foreign visitors, students or immigrants and exchanges 
^ of persons in general. " . > . 

3L Steps should^be taken to assist the establishment and development of such organizations as 



' * • UnSo clf ''h' ^'^''^"''^'^ in^^ation'al relation! clubs af^d 

-co ordl?H !' ^'"^ -^°«=i-ted with the preparation and implementation of 

co-ordinated programmes of international education. , pniauon oi 

, 32. Men^ber States should endeavour to ensure that, at each stage *of schdol and outof school 
educauon. activities directed towards the objectives of this fecommeriSon be c^^^^^^^^ 
and.fo™ a coherent whole within thfe curricula for the different levels aSa types of e^ta^n 
, earning and training. The principles of co-operatioii and association wh ch arriSlTin 
tiMs recommendation should be applied in alUducational activities. ' 

VII. Teacher preparation * • 

' ~==^-==--^^^ 

(a) provide teachers with motivations for their subsequent work: commitment to the^ ethics nf 

(b) provide basic interdisciplinary knowledge of world problems and the problems of international 
co-operation through, among other means, work to solve these proC 

knowledl nf traifimg; experience in teamwork and in interdisciplinary studies- , 

• Sg?of th^r ''""^^^^^ ^° create favourable .opportunities'anTSS; 

(0 include the study of experiments in international education, especially innovative experiment! 
^.ed out in other countries, and provide those concerned, to the fullest possibrerten 

ZT^ ■ l-kely to improve prospects for fulfilling these aspiraUons For 

35. Memhr Sutts should endeavour to eusure tta, aiy progBmn,e of funher tritoiu. for teacheri 

ofTcachS process of iniual training, appointment, refresher^i^ning and promotion ^ 

37. Member States should organize or assist bilateral exchanges of teacfiers at all kvel. of education. , 



/ VIII.' Educational equipm^ent. and materials 

38. Member States should increase their efforts to facilitate the renewal, production, dissemiitatioD 

and exchange of equipmentftnd materials for intet^national education, giving special consider- 
. ation to the fact that in man/ countrjeS pupils and studen^ts receive^most' of their knowledge 
about international affairs through., the mass media outside the school. To^meet the needs 
V expressed by those concerned >\5^^^p/national education, lefforts should be concentrated on 
overcpming the l^ck of teachin^pP' and on improving their quality. Attion should be on 
V tfie following lines: * » 

(a) Appropriate and constructive use sfiould be made of the entire range of equipment and aids 
available, frpm textbooks to televfsion, and of the new educational technology; * 

(b) there should be a component of special mass media education in teaching to help the pupils . 
tq^sclect and analyse the inf6rmation conveyed by mass media; 

(c) a global approach, comprising the introduction of international components, serving as a 
framework fox^presenting local and national aspects of different subjects and illystrating the 
scientific and cultural history of, mankind, should be employled in textbooks and all other 
aids to learning, witji due regard to the value of the visual arts and music as factors conducive 
Jo understanding between different cultures; ' ^ ; 

^(d) written kwi audio-visual materials of an interdisciplinary nature illustrating the major pr<!blems 
confronting mankind and showingjn each case the nee<^ for international co-bperation and 
its practical form should be prepared in the language 6t languages of instruction of the 
country witlf the aid of information' supplied by the United Nations, Uhesco and Qth^r 
Specialized Agencies; ^ 
(e) documents and other materials illustrating the culture and the way of Ijfe of each country, the 
chief problems with .which it is faced, and its participation in activities of world-wide concern 
♦ " Should be prepared and communicated to other countries. r ^ 

39. Member States should. promote appropriate measures to ensure that educational ^aids, especially 

textbooks, are free from elements liable to give rise to misunderstanding, mistrust, racial||t * 
regions', contempt or hatred with regard to other groups or peoples. Materials ^jiould provi^ 
a broad backgirouod of knowledge which will help learners to evaluate information* and 
ideas disseminated through t^e mass media that seem to run counter to the aims of this 
recommendation.. 

According to its needs and possibilities, e^ Member State should establish or help to establish 
one or more documentation centres offenng written and audio-visual material devised according 
- to the objectives of this lecommendatibn and adapted to the different forms and stages of 
education. These centres should be designed to foster the reform of internationar education, 
. espccially^y developing and disseminating innovative ideas and materials, and should also 
organize ahd facilitate exchanges of information with other countries. 

IX. Research and experimentation 

• •' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' r 

41.» Member States should stimulate and support research pn;^the foundations, guiding principles, 
• • means of implementation and effects of interijational education and on^innovations^and exper-« 

• / , imental activities in this field, such as those taking pliace in the Associated Schools. This ' 
/ ' action calls for collaboration by universities, research bodies and centres, teacher-training 

iostitutiqns, adult education training centres and appropriate non-governmental organizations. 

^ 42. Member States should take appropriate steps to ensortf^that teachers and the various authorities^ 
concerned build international education pn a sound psychological and sociological basis by 
applying the results of research carried out in each country on the formation land developnient 
of favourable 'or unfavourable attitudes arid behaviour, on attitude change, o n tl\^ infraction 

, ^ of personality development and education and on the positive or negative? effects'of educational 
Sactivity. A substantial part of this 'research should bt devoted to the aspirations of young peopte 
. concerning international problems and relations. : 



X. tntenuitioiuJ co-openition a 

43...Mcmbcr States should consider international co-operation a r^ponsibility in developing inter- 
national education. In the fmplementation of this recommendation they should refrain from 
. ^intervening in matters whicji are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State in 
" accordance with the United Nations Charter. By their own actions, they should demonstrate 

; ^ " that implemenUog^gUs recommendation is itself an exercise in international understanding* 
and co-operation. They should, for example, organize, or help the appropriate authorities and 
non-governmental organizations to organize, an increasing number of international meetings 
and study sessions on international education; strengthen their programmes forthe reception 
of foreign students, rcsca^ph workers, teachers and educators bclc^g^g to workers' associations ' 
and adult education associations; promote reciprocal visit/'by schoolchildren, and student 
and.teacher exchanges; extend and intensify exchanges of fnfoirmation on cultures and ways 
of life; arrange for the translation or adaptation and dissemination of information and * 
sug^estibnis coming frpm other countries. » 

44. Member States should encourage the co-operation between their Associated ISchools and those 
of other countries With the help of Unesco in order to promote mutual benefits by expanding 
their experiences in a wider international perspective, 

, 45.^ Member States should encourage wider exchanges of textbooks, especially history and geography 

^ / textbooks* and should, where appropriate, take measures, by concluding, if possible, bilateral 
and Multilateral agreements, for the reciprocal study and revision of textbooks and other 

I educational materials in order to ensure that they are accurate, balanced^ up to date and 
: unprejudiced and will enhance mutual knowledge and ui^derstanding^tween different 

' ' t peoples. ' ' 
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